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By  Dr.  George  Bryce 


Stony  Mountain,  as  it  is  locally  called,  lies 
slightly  West  of  North  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
at  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  being 
connected  with  the  city  by  the  Teulon  Branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  On  account 
of  the  dead  level  nature  of  the  open  prairie 
about  Winnipeg,  this  elevation,  which  at  its 
highest  part  is  only  sixty  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain,  becomes  interesting. 
Being  several  miles  in  circuit  and  in  somewhat 
of  a  horseshoe  form  Stony  Mountain  became 
noted  in  affording  the  Selkirk  Colonists 
shelter  in  the  notable  flood  of  1826.  It  was 
further  useful  in  supplying  the  Scottish 
Settlers,  in  the  winter  of  1852,  with  the  stone 
for  Kildonan  Church. 

In  later  times  Stony  Mountain  is  chiefly 
associated  with  the  fact  that  the  Manitoba 
Penitentiary  was  established  there  in  1872,  and 
it  remained  until  recent  years  the  penal 
settlement  for  the  whole  of  Western  Canada  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  erection  of 
the  first  Penitentiary  building,  it  is  worthy  of 
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notice  that  though  Stony  Mountain  quarries 
have  supplied  much  stone  and  lime  to  Winnipeg, 
yet  the  stone  was  laboriously  hauled  by  ox 
carts  over  the  prairies  from  the  quarry  on  Red 
River  some  eight  miles  distant.  This  was 
certainly  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

Of  interest  to  the  visiting  scientists  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  building  of  the  Penitentiary 
in  1872  and  following  years,  there  was  the 
discovery  by  the  workmen  of  a  deep  fissure  in 
the  rock,  which  was  inhabited  by  vast  numbers 
of  snakes.  These  were  the  harmless  "garter 
snakes"  (Eutsenia  sirtalis).  They  in  hun- 
dreds came  out  at  noonday  to  sun  themselves 
upon  the  rocks,  and  were  finally  extirpated  by 
the  workmen* 

Before  the  building  of  the  railway  to  Stony 
Mountain  it  was  a  favorite  drive  from  the 
city,  and  Warden  Benson  of  the  Penitentiary 
did  much  to  make  it  a  place  of  resort,  by  his 
geniality  and  hospitality. 

Here  in  1878  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  with  Lady 
DurTerin  and  their  daughters,  received  an 
unique  reception.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
a  Red  River  ox  cart  was  in  readiness,  drawn  by 
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twelve  oxen,  in  tandem,  and  decorated  with 
leaves  and  flowers,  The  Governor-General 
was  required  to  ascend  the  cart  and  take  a  seat 
upon  a  robe  upon  the  bottom  of  the  equipage. 
A  carriage  was  provided  to  take  up  the  ladies, 
but  they  insisted — mother  and  two  daughters — 
on  entering  the  cart,  and  rode  in  triumph  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Three  years  ago  in  Belfast, 
at  the  unveiling  of  Lord  Dufferin's  monument, 
Lady  Dufferin,  in  speaking  to  the  writer, 
referred  to  the  incident  known  as  the  "ascent 
of  the  Mountain.' '  Warden  Benson  also 
maintained  a  herd  of  buffaloes  at  the  Mountain 
for  several  years,  and  the  writer  remembers 
well  seeing  a  buffalo  chase  on  the  plain  for  the 
benefit  of  a  later  Governor-General — the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen — which  he  witnessed  from  the 
top  of  the  Mountain. 

THE  MOUNTAIN 

Stony  Mountain  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
visiting  geologists.  In  early  days,  it  was 
suggested  that  it  was  not  composed  of  rocks  in 
situ,  but  was  probably  an  enormous  boulder, 
yet  that  opinion  has  been  given  up.  The  more 
generally  accepted  theory  is  that  during  the 
Ice  Age,  through  some  special  cause  not  yet 
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made  out,  a  vast  ice  field,  possibly  several 
miles  high,  stretched  across  the  whole  north  of 
the  American  continent.  As  the  several 
northern  rivers,  Red  River,  Nelson,  etc.,  had 
poured  their  waters  northward  toward  Hudson 
Bay,  the  slope  was  in  that  direction.  The  ice- 
lobes  stopped  the  egress  northward,  and  a  great 
lake  was  formed,  covering  a  larger  area  than 
that  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North  America 
now  known  to  us.  This  lake,  which  was  five 
hundred  feet  deep,  where  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
now  stands,  is  called  the  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz. 
In  the  post-glacial  period  the  ice  mountains 
gradually  melted  away,  and  great  ice-capes  or 
glaciers  slid  down  the  rocks,  denuding  them, 
tearing  away  mountain  masses,  and  grinding 
down  the  rock  surfaces;  so  were  carried  away 
great  quantities  of  detritus  and  this  was  spread 
on  the  lake  bottom  to  form  the  drift  deposits 
of  our  plains. 

Careful  observation  of  Stony  Mountain 
shows  that  on  the  West  and  Northerly  sides 
numerous  striae  are  found  running  from  N.N.W 
to  S.E.,  showing  that  a  glacier  was  moving  in 
that  direction.  East  of  Stony  Mountain  and 
far  east  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  rocks,  hun- 
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dreds  of  striae  are  found  in  the  direction  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  now  maintained  that  these 
two  denuding  glacial  masses  coming  from 
opposite  directions  impinged  on  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  of  the  limestone  mass,  and  while  all  the 
rocks  to  the  height  of  Stony  Mountain  and 
probably  higher  were  carried  away  by  denud- 
ation, this  mountain  mass  remains — "like  an 
island  of  limestone.' '  The  exposure  on  the 
West  side  of  the  mountain  is  overtopped  by  a 
few  feet  of  drift.  Underneath  this  are  layers 
of  a  hard  dolomitic  limestone  mixed  with  a 
few  thinner  beds,  and  these  make  up  forty  feet 
of  the  escarpment,  the  lower  six  or  eight  feet 
of  it  running  into  yellow  ochreous  rock. 
While  this  forty  feet  of  white  rock  is  largely 
without  fossils,  below  it  is  a  most  interesting 
rock  deposit,  interpenetrated  with  iron,  of  a  deep 
reddish  color,  and  full  of  fossils.  From  a  well 
dug  in  the  rock  it  is  found  that  this  yellowish, 
reddish  mass  goes  down  for  some  depth.  The 
upper  dolomitic  limestone  is  suited  for  building 
stone,  the  red  stone  is  quite  soft,  though,  as  is 
usual,  the  red  fossils  in  it  are  much  harder. 
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FOSSIL  REMAINS 

In  the  red  layers  the  prevalent  fossils  are 
as  follows : 

Corals — Chsetetes  lycoperdon. 

Strep telasma  corniculum  (abundant) . 
Favorites  basaltica. 
Favistella  favosidea. 
Petraia  profunda. 

Crinoids — A  few  smooth  stems. 

Trilolites — Cheiruru. 
Calymene  senaria. 

Brachiopods — Orthis  (2  species). 
Rhynconella  (abundant). 
Strophomena  (3   species,  abundant). 

Gasteropods- — Murchisonia  (2  species). 
Pleurotomaria. 

While  the  grouping  of  these  fossils  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
(Ordovician)  found  in  Eastern  Canada  or 
Great  Britain,  yet  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  these  red  layers  are  of  Hudson  River  age 
(Caradoc  of  Great  Britain).  In  the  upper 
white  layers,  while  the  fossils  are  few,  they 
seem  to  indicate  an  approximation  to  the 
Niagara   age    (British   Wenlock),    though   not 
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quite  certainly.  An  examination  of  the  lime- 
stones eight  miles  east  on  the  banks  of  Red 
River,  seem  to  point  to  Trenton  age,  a  lower 
formation  than  Hudson  River. 

Vertical  Section — The  following  diagram 
shows  generally  the  position  of  the  rocks  of  the 
district. 
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Time  Table 


2  p.m.,  Special  Train  leaves  Winnipeg, 

C.P.R.  Depot 

2.30  p.m.,  Arrive  Stony  Mountain 

5    p.m.,   Special    Train    leaves    Stony 

Mountain. 

5.30  p.m.,  Arrive  Winnipeg. 


Return  Fare  40  cents. 


The  number  of  the  Party  is  limited  to  1 00. 


